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"YTOTHINTG of much importance 
■*■ ' has lately occurred in the politi- 
cal stale' of Europe, but an event 
is about taking place, which may 
have a mighty influence on its af- 
fairs, and effect changes therein, at 
present very little contemplated. We 
allude to the marriage of Napoleon 
with the Archduchess Maria Louisa 
of Austria ; a theme which almost 
exclusively engages the attention pf 
the Continent, This marriage bears 
evident marks of fhat characteristic 
sagacity, which has conducted Bona- 
parte to his present elevation : he was 
secure without it, his power was con- 
solidated, and no nation within his 
reach dared to counteract his views ; 
hut this promises to transmit these 
important advantages to his posterity, 
and continue to France the same 
preponderance to which his genius 
has advanced her. By this alliance, 
Austria without dreading his ambition 
will cordially assist in annihilating 
the Turkish, empire ; Poland will be 
moulded agreeably to their joint 
wishes, and the pi-devwt royal fa- 
mily pf Spain, will sink into that ob- 
livion, which their 'incapacity has s© 
richly merited. Bonaparte has never 
shown greater disregard to his political 
friendships than other powerful individ- 



uals, yet we think the interest of Alex- 
ander will now yield to that of Fran- 
cis, and after the autocrat lias been 
used to accomplish their purposes, 
pretexts will not be wanting, it they 
find it expedient, to reduce the power 
of that immense and unwieldy em- 
pire. 

When we revert to this country, 
his designs against our prosperity will 
be much facilitated by bis imperial 
relative ; the hearty co-operation of 
Austria, Russia, and France, will be 
infinitely more injurious to our com- 
merce, lhan when anyone of the three 
found it convenient to wink at the 
exertions made to introduce our ma- 
nufactures into their dominions ; and 
wil| place our Indian territories in a 
more precarious and dangerous situa- 
tion than they have 'ever been sinca 
we first obtained a footing in that 
country. 

Should the war continue, threats 
of invasion will not be bombastically 
renewed, as when they were without 
probability of being executed ; when 
a powerful enemy remained constantly 
on the watch, eager to embrace the 
opportunity of a reverse, or even the 
absence ot a considerable body of 
troops beyond the possibility of recal, 
to revenge the humiliation of .defeat 
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still rankling in his breast ; but the 
plan of invasion will now be engaged 
in, in good earnest ; it will be the ob- 
ject of Bonaparte's solicitude; he will 
lodge it near his hear! ; it will be 
matured with the wisdom which 
distinguishes his schemes, and exe- 
cuted wilh all tl.e energy of his 
character. This is a serious subject : 
dissertations on the crimes and perfidy 
of Bonaparte and the obscurity of his 
family are absurd, and the daily 
comments we hear of the meanness 
of Kings and Emperors who solicit 
iis alliance are worse than trifling ; 
thev reflect dishonour upon us as a 
nation, and as individuals bring our 
courage and generosity into question ; 
but here is a subject should recal 
us to our senses, should induce mo- 
deration among the contending parties 
in the empire, and make them only 
solicitous about measures to ward 
off the impending danger, and replace 
us in that state of proud security 
which we enjoyed at no -very remote 
period of our history. 

Surely the love of country is 
not extinguished in oi;r bosoms, nor 
the love of independence, without 
which country is nothing ; but, it is 
nearly choaked by plants of evil 
growth-^jntolerance, jealousy of pou er, 
and private interest, have over-run 
the finest soil and rendered it un- 
faithful to the labours of the husband- 
man. We would earnestly inculcate 
unanimity as the only hope of safety 
for us as a nation, b,ut we know 
that this cannot takje place unless 
proper means are employed to pro- 
duce it. Necessity should now oc- 
casion these means to be employed ; 
there is no time tq lose : Spaip and 
Portugal will soon be as actively 
instrumental in annoying us as Russia 
and Austria, and ^s the capacity of 
Oll'ence is awfully increasing against 
us, so we should multiply and cling 
to all those measures of security that 
are still in pur own power. Bona- 
parte is well aware, and we cannot 
conceal from ourselves, that the weak 
part of our defence is Ireland — a 
most absurd policy, that cannot dis- 
tinguish nor take advantage of cir- 
cumstances, Iras made Ireland at this 
day the weakest part of the empire ! 
Ireland I that thirty years ago even 



left to herself would have defied 
the world. We then tasted the sweets 
of union amongst ourselves, and bold 
would have been that Prince who 
would seriously have attempted in* 
vasion. Are these times never to 
return ? ala9 ! the nation sprang at 
Once from infancy to manhood, and 
a premature old age has already 
bowed her to the earth. We can 
hardly hope again to see the energies 
of the nation rise to such an emi- 
nence ; a crooked policy that we 
have groaned under for centuries has 
succeeded in re-introducing the demon 
of discord, and made ourselves the 
engines for perpetuating our own 
misery. It js the duty of England 
now to interpose; and make repara- 
tion for the wrongs she may nave 
involuntarily inflicted. Let her now 
fight the battles of _ reform and give 
us a full participation of the benefits 
she may acquire. Let her allay our 
irritations, remove our discontents, and 
introduce us to the full enjoyment 
of her justly boasted constitution.-— 
Jf she refuse these equitable condi- 
tions, Providence by a most just re- 
tribution may visit upon her some 
of the evils " we have formerly suf- 
fered by allowing Mi- first to fall and 
drag her into the same degradation', 
and as her advantages have been 
greater, so will the reverse she may 
suffer be proportionably more poignant. 
The present session of parliament 
appears to produce but little to in- 
terest the public mind. Whether the 
little good effects consequent on for- 
mer inquiries, have damped the pub- 
lic txpectation, or whether the shut- 
ting of the gallery of the house of 
commons, has diminished (he inter- 
est, by preventing tiie public from 
knowing the manner, in which it is 
conducted, and bringing into view 
the actors in this inquiry, it is cer- 
tain that little interest is taken by 
many, and few hopes are raised of any 
good end being effectually promoted. 
Yet, although upon the whole the 
inquiry is likely to produce little re- 
diess, yet soine incidental circum- 
stances have occurred, which deserve 
to be noticed. Charles Yorke, the 
member, who by moving the stand- 
ing order, shut the people out from 
the house of their representatives, 
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having as the wages of supporting 
the minister, received a snug sine- 
cure of =*27oo a year, and being o- 
bliged to vacate his seat, has receiv- 
ed a severe practical rebuke from- his 
former constituents, the freeholders of 
Cambridgeshire, who refused to return 
him again to parliament, at once 
giving an instance of public spirit, 
and a good caution to representatives 
not to encroach on the privileges of 
the people. We hear much of the 
privileges of the commons, but let 
us recollect that these privileges were 
originally claimed to guard against 
the power of the prerogative of the 
crown, but now the privilege of par- 
liament, and the prerogative of the 
crown, frequently are conjoined ; if 
any occasion seems to require their 
assumption, a host of advocates start 
tip to support them, while few watch- 
fully attend to the privileges of the 
people, in the broad comprehensive 
sense of the word. 

Another circumstance which arose 
out of the inquiry, is the committing 
of John Gale Jones, to Newgate, for 
a supposed attack on the privilege of 
the commons, by the authority of the 
house, because he as proprietor of 
the British Forum, a debating society, 
who assemble weekly and discuss 
subjects of politics, and sometimes 
of theology, had published an ad- 
vertisement, stating that a discussion 
would lake place on a certain night, 
on the shutting of the gallery, and 
the- consequent supposed attack on 
the liberty of the press. Charles 
Yorke complained to the house of a 
breach of privilege, and Jones was 
committed to Newgate. Sir Francis 
Burdett, brought the subject before 
the house, and pleaded that the prac- 
tice of committing by their author- 
ity persons, who were not members 
ol their house, was a violation of 
the rights of the people. Fourteen 
members only, supported a motion 
to this effect, though several expressed 
their willingness to release hrm, if 
he would send in a supplicating, hum- 
ble petition. John Gale Jones, refuses 
to comply, or to compromise what 
he considers his rights.* 

* The following letter from him to Sir 
Francis Burdett, explains bit motives: 



The Karl of Chatham has also been 
forced to resign, in consequence of 
his having secretly and unofficially 
presented a memorial to the king, 
in which he made, insinuations against 
Sir Richard Strachan and the navy, 
as to their cooperation in the attack 
on Holland. The navy being pecu- 
liarly the favourites of the people, a 
great clamour arose on account of 
such disingenuous conduct, and to ap- 
pease the storm, the Earl of Chat- 
ham resigned his place at the ord- 
nance, 'i bus we have another proof 
of the little bond of union between 
the disjointed members of a dis- 
jointed cabinet. One after another 
resigns, and they are given up with- 
out much apparent regret by their 
colleagues, while a few who seem ob- 
jects of peculiar favour, retain their 
places, notwithstanding they are fre- 
quently in a miuority in the house of 

tO SIR PRANC1S BURDETT, BA&T. 
SIR, 

I request permission to offer the tribute 
of my unfeigned thanks for your most a- 
ble, legal, constitutional, unanswerable, 
and unanswered defence of the rights and 
liberties of the people, ivnich you are of 
opinion, have been violated in my person. 
So strongly fortified is my mind, by the 
authority of your judgment; so fully as- 
sured am I that no Englishman can sus- 
tain any wrong, without having some re- 
medy, that I am (irmly convinced the house 
of commons never had, nor could have, 
the privilege of exercising the power of 
passing sentence of imprisonment upon 
any person, not a member of its own body, 
whilst the common law, Masua Chaita 
the Petition of Right, the iiill of Kills' 
the act of Habeas Corpus, and the act of 
Settlement, are the unrepealed laws of 
the land. Therefore I will never so far 
degrade my character, as humbly to pe- 
tition for my liberty, which 1 boldly claim 
as my right. 

*' Forgiveness to the injqr'd doth belong ; 
They never can forgive who do "the 
Wrong." 

Nor will I, •« from slavish fear, or private 
policy," compromise the liberty of my 
fellow- subjects, by allowing a precedent 
to be drawn from my acquiescence, which 
though it may relieve my «eakly frame 
from a prison, must plant a sting "for ever 
in my mind-M have the honour to be, sir, 
with the highest respect, your most hum. 
Me servant, John Gai.f. Jonis. 

Stale s«<e <y • Nexgate, Murch IS, 1810, 
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commons, and the general voice of 
the people is against them. 

One most important fact has been 
disclosed in the course of the inquiry 
into tire expedition to the Scheldt, 
tb« extreme bad management in the 
medical department. The members 
of that board received high salaries, 
but in the moment when actual ser- 
vices were required, an almost total 
want of preparation was found. To 
use their own phrases, ministers moved 
one another to more the inferior of- 
fleers to mote the medical board to 
move others, to move off a sufficient 
numbef of surgeons to the relief of 
the British army, suffering from the 
intermittent tever, in the marshes of 
Walcheren. Notwithstanding all this 
mechanical noting without exertion, 
3 most sliametul delay took place, ai.d 
the sufferings of the poor soldiers were 
thus greatjy increased. It is a sor- 
rowful fact, that through all the de- 
partments, from the highest to the 
lowest, from the chief minister to 
the surgeon's mate, private emolu- 
ment, is too generally the governing 
principle. We see little spirited con- 
scientious performance of duty, arising 
from fixed principle, .but either- entire 
neglect, or a dry unaiiimated routine 
of mere official duty. There wants 
that animating soul, that lively energy 
which vrinciple alone can com- 
municate ; and hence leebleness cha- 
racterizes all our public ' movements, 
and tuns through, the entire system. 
The multitude pass on unconcerned, 
each as far as tie can, eager to par- 
take of tiie general spoil, on the 
great, or the lutle scale, according 
to his respective situation ; but to 
the reflecting mind these are poi len- 
tous omens, and raise a fear that they 
are " the toul fore-runners of a gene- 
ral rot." 

We give among the documents 
Montagu Burgoyne's address to the 
freeholders of Essex, alter the ter- 
mination of the election, in which 
he was unsuccessful, in bis novel, 
but highly praiseworthy attempt, to 
interest the people in their own cause, 
and induce them to return their re- 
presentatives free of expense, that not 
having bought, they should have no 
pretext for selling "their constituents, 
if a spirit of independence «ould 



thus be loused in the people, to ex- 
ercise the elective franchise, in this 
manner, the purity of the electors 
must have a powerful effect on the 
representatives, and most materially 
tend to give a different direction to 
the connexion between the electors 
and the representatives. At present 
the bond of connexion between them 
is very small, the body of freeholders 
are scarcely known, but as part and 
parcel of some great man's estate; 
according to the alteration proposed, 
each ejector going at his own expense 
would rise in consequence in the po- 
litical scale, and that mighty evil, the 
enormous expense of contested elec- 
tions, and the consequent scenes of 
drunkenness and riot would be re- 
moved. 

We annex the petition of the 
English Catholic^, and the Irish 
Catholics as respectively presented to 
the house of commons, together with 
the resolutions of the Catholic Bishops 
of Ireland. They furnish subject for 
much interesting reflection. 

The Catholics have long been in a 
state of proscription in these countries, 
contrary to the principles of justice 
and sound policy. They have prov- 
ed themselves capable ol being good 
subjects and peaceable citizens. Spe- 
culative points of theology have lit- 
tle influence on conduct, and the 
state ought to have no authority over 
opinions, for actions only are cogni- 
zable by human laws. Therefore we 
have uniformly expressed our decided 
opinion, that complete emancipation 
is their right. This is our continued 
judgment, independently of any re- 
gard to the truth or errors of their 
doctrines. On those points, the go- 
vernment and their fellow citizens 
have no right to interfere. Some 
writers in advocating their cause have 
suffered themselves to be drawn into 
an attack or defence of their princi- 
ples. Some have adduced antiquity 
in their favour, and pleaded for ve- 
nerable ruins, and the ancient ivy. 
Others without this flourish of rhe- 
toric, have told us, that within 300 
years all our ancestors were Catho- 
lics. Nothing is proved by such a 
mode of argumentation. Let us go 
back one thousand years more, and 
our ancestor* were probably Pagans. 
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Dr. Milner a celebrated bishop of 
the Catholic communion combats the 
idea of a merely hereditary religion, 
arid in a Sermon he has lately pub- 
lished, thus expresses himself. " Many 
choose their religion, as they choose 
their cloaths, from mere fancy. Still 
more adhere to the religion of their 
family ; because it is that of their fa- 
mily ; which motive, if it were a 
reasonable one, ought to have deter- 
mined our Pagan ancestors to perse- 
vere in the horrid rights of Tlior and 
Woden still." 

The petitioners are firm and mo- 
derate in their manner of asking, and 
state the grievances, under which they 
labour in both countries, and ask (or 
full redress. The resolutions of the 
Catholic bishops deserve attention — 
If the first savours too much of a 
fondness to assume ecclesiastical pow- 
er, when they state that it is their 
undoubted and exclusive right to dis- 
cuss all matters appertaining to the 
doctrines and discipline of their 
church, and thus exclude laymen from 
any participation of power ; they are 
entitled to much praise for their 5th 
resolution. "That we neither seek 
nor desire any other earthly consider- 
ation for our spiritual ministry, to 
our respective flocks, save what they 
may from a sense of religion and 
duty afford us." 

1'hey thus virtually refuse to ac- 
cept a regium donum, or royal bounty ; 
whether this offer lias already been only 
hinted to them, or whether it has 
been actually made. In either case 
they are deserving of credit (or their 
declaration. 

We are pleased to see that Henry 
Cratlan discovered manly sentiments 
on presenting the petition of the 
Irish Catholics. He does not, like 
Lords Grenville and Grey, ask for 
an increase to the power of the 
crown, by investing the minister of 
the day, with a power of a veto on 
the nomination ot their bishops. He 
Qnly asks that there should be a Ca- 
tholic hierarchy in Ireland, indepen- 
dent of foreign influence, which con- 
•idering the Pope's present state of 
subjection, appears only a necessary 
precaution, and if rightly considered 
does not trench on any of the canons 
of the Catholic church. We tuere- 

BELFASX MAG. NO. XX. 



fore hope, it is not inconsistent with 
the consciences of our brethren of that 
persuasion. We are so strong advo- 
cates for unlimited li;:etty of con- 
science, that we would ask for no 
security in opposition with its dictates. 
But if they can comply without 
violating their consciences, we should 
rejoice to see tnem act independ- 
ently of the Pope and of the crown, 
in elecling their bishops. 

Prejudices in favour of long es- 
tablished institutions, which have 
bee» unjust and tyrannical are wearing 
away. I he house of the inquisition 
at Yalladolid lately took fire, as it 
appears by accident. The people 
refused to assist iu extinguishing it, 
and the building was left to its fate 
to be consumed We willingly ac- 
cept of this omen as indicating the 
temper of the times, and hope that 
the undue authority over the con- 
sciences of men, however, or wherever 
exerted, will soon share the fate of 
this, one of its temples, at Valla- 
dolid. The Spanish nation have no 
wish to return under the yoke of 
the inquisition. 

On the subject of public economy 
there has been much talk in the house 
of commons, in consequence of 
some resolutions grounded on the re- 
ports of the comm ittee of finance. The 
debate is adjourned for two weeks when 
the talk will be again resumed. We 
are not sanguine in our expectations of 
any effectual measures be ng adopted. 
Reform is; an unfashionable phrase, yet 
an ex-miliisler liuskisson has de- 
clared that without retrenchment the 
public business cannot proceed. After 
such a declaration from one acquainted 
with the affairs behind the scenes, 
the representatives of the nation must 
look to our sil nation, if they honestly 
discharge their trust. 

Weare pleased to see that Mr. Sheri- 
dan has again come forward to vin- 
dicate the freedom and respectability 
of the press against an illiberal bye. 
law of the Benchers of L'uicolns-inn, 
which prescribed that no person who 
shall have wniten for a newspaper 
for hire, shall be entitled to be qua- 
lified lor becoming a member of their 
society. . The intention of .this bye- 
law was to exclude the junior mem- 
bers of the profession of the law, 
K e 
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tvho might seek for useful and laud- 
able employment in acting as re- 
porters of parliamentary debates for 
the newspapers. The law was general- 
ly condemned, and it was under- 
stood that the society would repeal 
it; tinder this supposition, the motion 
was withdrawn. Mr, Windham clo-ed 
the guilt ry on the occasion, unmind- 
ful or regardless of the manner in 
which the freeholders of Cambridg- 
shfre have treated his late colleague, 
ft is an honorable occupation of time 
a«d talents, thus to furnish the public 
with authentic iccounts of the pro- 
ceedings of parliament. No one need 
to be ashamed at being thus em- 
ployed. Dr. Johnson and the cele- 
brated Burke were formerly reporters. 
Mr. Stephen at present a member 
of the house, with manly candour a- 
vowed that he was himstlf in the 
early part of his study at the bar, 
a; reporter, in company with other 
respectable persons, some of whom 
had since risen into eminence in 
their profession, but who would have 
been ihwarted in their fair prospects 
had this illiberal regulation formerly 
existed. We hope this discussion 
•will produce good effects, and that 
the caterers for the public finding the 
hand of power diie< ted against them, 
will look for support to the spirit of 
freedom, which yet exists in the 
nation, and which may be expected 
to afford ample recompence for a 
faithful discharge of duty. We have 
often expressed a jealousy that the 
press was too much attached to the 
side of power. We cherish a hope 
of seeing its agents hence forward 
more honourably advocating the cause 
of the people. 

In a review of our domestic si- 
tuation some occurrences at the late 
assizes for the county of Antrim, at 
Carrickfergus, are deserving of notice 
iii a moral, and political point of 
\ iew. Ah account of the trials of 
the most interest are given among 
the domestic occurrences, at page 231. 

A calendar of unexampled' magni- 
tude showed the existing depravitv 
of morals, from picking pockets, 
and shop lifting, to robbery and murder 
in" its most aggravated forms, crimes 
committed by persons of both sexes, 
;uld of ail ages from children of VJ 



or 13 years of age, who could 
scarcely be seen over the dock 
when standing at the bar, to old 
people of 60 and 70 years of age, 
mostly all exhibiting marks of in- 
corrigible depravity, afforded alto- 
gether a most melancholy spectacle- 
'There might be seen 
" — The pigmy rapine, whose invasions vex 
The private scene, that hides his head 

minute 

From human justice 

And there, the Titan crimes that lift to 

Heav'n 
Their hlushless fronts, and laugh at human 

laws." 

One predominating idea occurred, 
that miny ot the desperate inveterate 
cases might have beeo cured by a 
timely exertion of a collecting police, 
and that many of the young, whom 
we now see dunned ior smaller 
crimes, are rapidly advancing in that 
career of vice, aial towards that ma- 
turity of wickedness, which will tit 
them for the perpetration of the 
greatest enpimities. But, alas ! our 
correctional police is feeble indeed, 
A large proportion of our revenue is 
drawn from the debaucheries ot the 
people. Many of our laws are too 
severe for the occasion, and this se- 
verity defeats its own purpose, by 
the operation of that principle Jf 
humanity in the nature of man, 
which inclines to mercy, and pleads 
strongly against all severity ol punish- 
ment which is not strictly calied for 
by imperious necessity. How many 
might have been reclaimed by timely 
care, and by a vigilant, but mild 
execution of the laws, who are now 
suffered to escape time alter time, 
till tht-y become hardened in vice, and 

" till at last 
Society grown weary of the load 
Shakes her inciunber'd lap, and casts 
them out." 

Cowper justly traces these direful 
effects to that bane of good morals 
the public houses, where 

" Through city, or through town, 

Village or bauilet of this merry laud, 
Though lean and beggard every twentieth 

part, 
Conducts the unguarded nose to such a 

whiff, 
Of stale debauch forth issuing from the 

styes, 
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That law has liocns'd, that makes temper- 
ance reel !" 

It is especially worthy of remark 
that in every case of the four con- 
victions, which took place for man- 
slaughter, and two of tin m were 
very little short of actual murder, 
all the parties, as well as the three 
men killed, were drunk, and thus 
had their passions inflamed beyond 
the gov eminent of reason Such are 
the shocking effects of this vice that 
it facilitates the commission of all 
other crimes: and yet our Irish 
legislators to please the landed in- 
terest, ar.d keep up the price of 
land, and for the sake of revenue 
are giving a further temptation to the 
Increase of vice, by permitting dis- 
tillation and lowering the duty on 
spirits. Drunkenness is a wide spread- 
ing evil, and too generally pervades 
all ranks. It is not exclusively the 
vice of the poor, many of the higher 
and middle ranks show them a bad 
example, and in such a case have 
no rrght to complain of the brawls 
of the poor in the street and in the 
whiskey shops, while they themselves 
are guilty of intemperance though in 
a more private manner. It is a mis- 
taken opinion that sociability is in- 
creased by coin potations, and it 
would materially improve our man- 
ners, if our social intercourse- were 
kept up without the instrumentality 
of drinking, and that men might 
meet and converse, without estimating 
tlieir joys by the number of glasses 
" decanted o'er their palate.'' Hector 
Mac Neill, in his commendable zeal 
to reform his countrymen, by his 
pathetic tale of Will and Jean, en- 
deavours to promote a chaster taste, 
and reproves a brother poet who, with 
all his genius, corrupted himself, and 
debauched his countrymen by his 
licencious songs, 
" Robin Burns in mony a ditty. 
Loudly sings in whiskey's praise, 
Sweet his sang ! the amir's the pity 
E'er on it he waur'il sic lays, 

O' a' the ills, poor Caledonia, 
E'er yet pree'd or e'er wijl taste, 
Brewed in helPs black Pandemonia ; 
Whiskey's ills will seaith her rnaist !" 

These lines applied to Ireland are 
no less forcibly expressive. 
We trust these remarks are not 



misplaced in a political retrospect. 
It is within the department of a 
political writer to mount up to the 
consideration of moral causes, and of 
their influence on the occurrences 
of the day, to investigate deeply, 
and to probe our moral evils with 
a steady and unsparing hand. Great 
causes arise from small beginnings, 
and the happiness and prosperity 
of a state or an individual can only 
be stably built en the basis of 
public and private virtue. 

It affords much satisfaction to 
mention that the workltouse, a re- 
cent institution in Belfast, is ac- 
quiring a state, that promises Id 
render it a permanent and highly 
useful establishment. In our nesit 
number it is intended to give, 
the rules and regulations lately agreed 
on at a general meeting. We trust 
that this establishment will tend to 
counteract vice, and lessen the pre- 
sent mighty aggregate of evil. 



OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

ADDRESS OF MOSTAGU BtJRGOYJIp, Fsq. 

To thrGenttemen, Clersy, and freeAu/ders 

of the courtly of Es*?x. 
Gentlemen, 

To the eight hundred and eleven inde- 
pendent Freeholders who have supported 
me, 1 return my warmest thanks; to 
those who have opposed me, s>ouie 
of them not by the most justifiable 
means, 1 offer good will and forgiveness; 
and to those, who, on account ot ambi- 
tious views, and private friendship, have 
remained neuter, though they approve of 
my political principles, 1 submit my 
advice that they would in future feel lor 
their country, and exercise their fran- 
chises in support of their opinions. 

Under all circumstances, I assert that 
my defeat is in truth a triumph 1 have 
manifested under every discouragement 
some firmness ami perseverance, in giv- 
ing an example which I hope will be fol- 
lowed throughout the United Kingdom at 
the next general election. 1 have faith- 
fully observed my engagements, and 
shewn, that wealth is not neeessaiv 
for a candidate, and that the freeholders 
of counties have still the power to choose 
their own representatives, I wish I could 
add, that afl those who have talki d the 
most of independence have had the cou- 
rage t* exercise it. 

Powerful have been-tbe means employ- 
ed tcf influence and terrify ; and after 



